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families he would be glad to assign such moderate incomes
as might keep them in the public service, with such estates
in land as might afford them the means of exemplifying
the arts and graces of life; not to be landlords, but only the
tenants of the state, just as the agriculturists, through
their guild (if I understand rightly) are to have the use of
the soil rent-free.

I trust I have fairly, though too briefly, represented the
gist of this book, and, as I take it, the central work of the
life of John Ruskin. I do not see my way to labelling
his political system with a name, any more than his artistic
system. As to criticising it, that must be done by the
reader (after reasonable study of the original work) from
his own standpoint; and standpoints are too many and
too various to enumerate. I would only remark that, as I
said, the scheme has the support of a historical analogy:
that it is in harmony with modern scientific views of the
evolution of mankind; that it is elastic enough to give
play to the varying aims of individuals and classes ; and
that, since it does not premise universal virtue, nor promise
universal happiness, it is not rightly described as Utopian.

Before this work was ended, Carlyle had come back to
Chelsea, and was begging his friend, in the warmest terms,
to come and see him. Shortly afterward, a passage which
Mr. Ruskin would not retract gave offence to Carlyle. But
the difference was healed, and later letters reveal the sage
of Chelsea just as kindly and affectionate as ever. It
is a poor friendship that is broken by a free speech : and
this friendship, between the two greatest writers of their
age, between two men, we may add, of vigorous individuality,
outspoken opinions, and widely different tastes and sym-
pathies, is a fine episode in the history of both.                                                 10way.

